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Delia Howard; two children were born to them,
Howard and Katherine.

In 1883 O'Brien ran for the office of state
supreme court justice en the Republican ticket
but was defeated. He was ti-ik^rate-at-large from
Michigan to the Republican National Conven-
tions of 1896 and 1904. On Mar. 5, 1905, Presi-
dent Theodore Roosevelt offered him the ap-
pointment of minister to Denmark, and he was
commissioned on Mar. 8. He resigned from the
directorship of various ent-rrpr'ses and from the
presidency of the Antrim Iron Company, which
he had helped to organize, and at the age of
sixty-three began an eight-year career as diplo-
mat. From June to October 1905 he continued
the discussions, which had cummer,o:d forty
years earlier and terminated successfully eleven
years later, regarding the cession of the Danish
West Indies to the United States. On June 11,
1907, President Roosevelt appointed him am-
bassador to Japan. Relations between the United
States and Japan were strained because of the
anti-Japanese agitation in California, and O'Brien
devoted himself to quieting the situation. The
publication in 1939 of the principal papers con-
stituting the "gentlemen's agreement" of 1907-
08 (Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of
the United States, 1924, II, 33^9) revealed
that O'Brien's role was that of carrying on a
tactful discussion of specific proposals received
from Washington. In 1909 he was offered the
aniLa^adu'-i-lr'p to Russia and that to Turkey,
but he preferred to remain at Tokio. In August
1911, however, he accepted appointment as am-
bassador to Italy. A little more than two years
later, Sept. 17, 1913, he resigned from the diplo-
matic service and reopened his law office in
Grand Rapids. His winters thereafter he often
spent in Washington. In 1929 he visited King
Victor Emmanuel in Italy.

O'Brien died after a long illness at Grand
Rapids. In international affairs he was a realist.
He was skeptical as to the wisdom of disarma-
ment, and predicted that Manchuria and Mon-
golia would eventually be annexed by Japan.

[JV. F. Times, N. Y. Herald Tribune, Grand Rapids
Herald, and Japan Times and Mail (Tokio), May 20,
1933; U. S. Law Rev., June 1933; Who's Who in
America, 1932-33 ; U. S. Dept. of State Register, July
i, ^33; Mag. of Western Hist., Oct. 1886; G. I.
Reed, ed, Bench and Bar of Mich. (1891); Dwight
Goss, Hist, of Grand Rapids and Its Industries, vol.
11 (1906).]                                    WILLIAM GEEBEK

OCHS, ADOLPH SIMON, 1858-1935- [See
Vol. XX, pp. xvii-xxi.]

ODENBACH, FREDERICK LOUIS (Oct.
21, i857-Mar. 15, 1933), Roman Catholic priest,

Odenbach

meteorologist, was born in Rochester, X. Y., the
son of John and Elizabeth (Minges) Odenbach.
His father, a furrier by trade, sent him to Can-
isius College, Ei:rY.-.i_., X. Y., where he was
graduated in the spring of iSSi. The following
September he entered the Society of Jesus and
was sent to Europe for training. Going to the
Netherlands, he n:ade his novitiate at Blijenbeck
and his philosophical and scientific studies at
Exaaten, where he came into intimate contact
with the noted biologiii, Erich \Vasmann, SJ,
In 1885 he returned to America and spent the
next two years in Buffalo as instructor and
boarding-school prelect at Canisius College.

Again sent to Europe, in 1887, he spent the
next four years in the study of theology at Ditton
Hall in England and was ordained to the Catho-
lic priesthood Upon his return to the United
States in the autumn of 1892 he joined the
faculty of Saint Ignatius College, which in 1923
became John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio.
For the first ten years he was professor of
physics and chemistry, and thereafter professor
of astronomy and nrNznrolcey. Together with
George E. Rueppel, S.J., who followed him to
Cleveland in 1894 from Canisius College, he
laid plans for a meteorological observatory. The
first observations were made in 1896. Gradu-
ally he expanded the meteorological equipment,
in part by purchase, but in large degree by his
own construction, for he was a skilful mechanic.
In 1898, to his great delight, he was confronted
with the task of reassembling and putting into
working order the thousand and one pieces of the
Secchi meteorograph which had been placed at
his disposal by the Smithsonian Institution. This
large universal meteorograph had been designed
and built by the famous astronomer and me-
teorologist Angelo Secchi, S.J., for the Paris
Exposition and had there won a prize. It had
been purchased by the Smithsonian Institution
for use by the United States Signal Corps, but
on the creation of the Weather Bureau in 1891
the meteorograph had reverted to the Smith-
sonian and had been disassembled and stored.
The secretary, Samuel P. Langley [g.zf.], on the
suggestion of C. F. Marvin of the Weather Bu-
reau, offered it to Father Odenbach. In three
days after its arrival the latter had it ready
for operation.

In 1899 he designed and built the first cerauno-
graph. It was an adaptation of the Branly
coherer to the detection and continuous record-
ing of the static disturbances that are cornmeKiJy
associated with thunderstorms. A year later fie
began a seismological observatory. For this pur-
pose he designed and built a horizontal peado-
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